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EXOELSIOR MEMORY MAPS. 
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EXCELSIOR GRADUATED DRAWING CHARTS. 


The moat complete and practical Scheme for Freehand Drawing. 
By Messrs. Stezitxey & Tsotman, Art Masters, Birmingham. 
pA et rienced in Kiementary Work.’ The wants of Teachers and Scholars thorou, grasped.’ ‘They encourage thoughs 
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BACON’S DRAWING THST SHHADTS. 


Specially adapted either for Teaching or Test purposes. 
Go Cegneate Seen Se eS a ee ae 
40 Copies far Baling and § ae 
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EXOBLSIOR COMBINATION ATLASES. 


For Pupil Teachers and the U: Standards. 
Each Atlas costains all the necessary Maps for the given Tear and Standard. Price 6d. each. 


EXCELSIOR FRACTION DIAGRAMS. 


TAvalnable Aids Son Deane Penwene. 
suitable for Teachers, Gratis with the 


Handbook of Directions, 
Fiye Sheets. Size 22 by 30 inches. Price, Mounted ay yt Paper, Sa. ; Cloth, 9s. 
Sig 22 9 Inns ce, Mond 8 Va {as by 60 inchesl, on one Baller’ } do. 64. 


Specimens and Detailed Prospectus of the above, Post Free on application. 
G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 127, Strand, W.C. 
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Act Inspection Questions. 


--_oo 


{We shall always be glad to receive (in strict confidencs) bdia 


fide Inspection Questions and Drawing Examinations from our 
readers.—Ep, ?. 7.) 


Test CARDS FOR STANDARD II, 


No. 1. 
3- Divide 68,794 by 12, 


. Multiply 9,865 by 708. 
4 7 by 59. 4 From 30,014 take 29,086. 


Multiply 69, 
No. 2. 


3 Multiply 58,374 by 57. 


. Divide 74 
4 From 10,401 take 9,590. 


by 9. 
. Mukiply 9, y 708, 


. Multiply 46,357 by 94. 3. From, 23,001 take 
. Multiply 92,531 by 507. 4. Divide 69,758 by 
No, 4. 
3. From 19,013 take 17,014. 
4- Divide 731,246 by 
No, § 
‘3. Divide 39,246 by 11. 
4. Take 13,010 from 71,011. 
No, 6, 


3. Divide 346,729 by 12. 
4- From 101,736 take 87,589. 


No, 3. 


. Multiply 7,468 by 94. 
. Multiply 3,946 by 75. 


. Multiply $739 by 87. 
. Multiply 8,293 by 406, 


. Multiply 8,374 by 408. 
2. Multiply 3,295 by 97. 
No. 7. 


3. Divide 176,349 by 8. 
4. From 112,011 take 734,69. 


No, 8. 


3- Multiply 43,956 by 406 
4. From 21,010 take 9,064. 
No, 9. 


. Multiply 89,643 by 78. 3. Divide 79,643 by 9. 
Multiply 43,295 by 605. . 4. From 32,014 take 8,698, 


- Multiply 9,394 by 76. 
Multiply 6,709 by 506, 


. Divide 37,294 by 7. 
Multiply 68,242 by 37. 


No, 10, 

. Multiply 96,847 by 67. 
2. Multiply 43,298 by 507. 
No, 11. 


. Multiply 68,249 by 84. 3. Divide 29,601 by 8. 
. Multiply 43,508 by 506. 4 From 14,010 take 146, 


3. Divide 89,475 by 9. 
4 From 41,010 take 7,095. 


No, 12. 
. Multiply 26,549 by 96. 3 Divide 83,946 by 11. 
. Multiply 37,294 by 403. 4. From 29,010 take 6,204, 
No. 13. 
. Divide 29,685 by 8. 3. From 37,014 take 19,086, 
Multip y 41,352 by 49. 4. Multiply 37,568 by 506, 
No. 14. 
3. Divide 63,201 by 7. 
4. From 91,010 take 17,012, 
No, 15. 
. Multiply 37,294 by 506. 3. Divide 83,946 by 8. 
Multiply 26,549 by 65. 4 Take 199 then 29,010, 
No, 16. 


3. Multiply 67,458 by 58. 
4 Take 3,016 from 16,003. 


- Multiply 6,297 by 48. 
Multiply 3,762 by 58. 


. Divide 68,927 by 8. 
Multiply 7,489 by 607. 
No, 17. 


. Multiply 26,549 by 87. 3. Divide 83,946 by 7. 
Multiply 37,294 by 407. 4 From 29,010 take 406, 





. Multiply 4,968 by 95. 


. Multiply 94,675 by 84. 
. Multiply 37,356 by 506. 


- Multiply 4, 
7 


968 
29,406 
- Multiply 96,847 
: Multiply 4,829 


No, 18. 
Muliply 20493 by 4a Divide se gby 
No. 19. 
4 Mullpy 3h 59 by 98 
No, 20. 


by 47. 3. Take 2 
by 509. & Divide 


Divide 8 b 
From ee. os. 


from 31,010, 


Multiply 473 by % 


Now 21, 

by 590. 3. Divide 86,948 by 9. 

by a 4. From 10,204 take 6,708 
No, 22. 


3. From 31,010 take 187. 
4- Divide 96,473 by 8. 


No. 23. 
3. Take 19,019 from 31,011. 
4. Divide 146,795 by 9 


Multiply 39,406 by 403. 


No. 24. 
3. From 71,014 take 69,015. 


Multiply 6729 by 48. 
OP ag8y by 4- Divide 69,204 by 9. 


Multiply 4387 by 507. 


ANSWERS. 
No. 2. 


8,321 + 7. 
6,983, 712. 


» 327,318. 
Il, 


No, 1. 


+ 6,984,420, 
4,299, 733- 
5,732 + 10. 
928, 


No. 3. No. 4. 


+ 4,357,555 i 4 702, 1 
46,913,217. 3°7,7 
22,902. 1,999. 
8,719 + 6, 91,405 +6. 
No, 6, 


No. 5. 

+ 325,293. - 3,416,592. 
3,306,958. 319,615. 
3,567 + 9 . 38, bo +t 
28,001, 14,147. 

No. 8° 


+ 5,327 + 5. 


No, 7. 


+ 713,944. 

» 34394 754- 
22,043 + 5 
38,542. 
No. 9. 
6,992, 154. 
26,193,475+ 
8,84 


9 + 2. 


23,316. 4 33,915. 


No, 12. 


1. 2,548, 


No. It. 
+ 59732,916. 
22,045,408. 2. 15,029,452, 
3,700 + 1. 3- 7631 + 5. 
13,864. 4. 22,806, 


No. 14. 


No. 13. 

10 + 1. 256. 
2° 560,248 2: 218,196 
17,928. 3. 9,028 + 5. 
19,009, 408, 4 73,998. 
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S Course of Object-Lessons and 


Elementary Science. 


(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
School Board.) 


BY RICHARD PALCHIN, 
Lead Mast:r under the School Board for London, 





The remaining lessons in the course for Standard II. 
will consist of simple explanations of scientific appar- 
atus, terms, and operations, which we shall have 
occasion to use in the higher standards; and a few 
lessons in geography. 


Tue Pneumatic TRouGH. 


17. Have on the table a pneumatic trough filled 
with water, a stoppered gas jar, a plate, some bent 
glass tube, taper, and matches, Recapitulate what 
was said about a ‘gas’ in Standard L,, viz., it spreads 
about in the air, while a solid retains its shape and 
position. Work out this idea more completely. A 
cubic foot or two of gas escaping from that gas-pipe 
can soon be smelt all over the room. That is, it has 
spread throughout several thousands of cubic feet of 
space. Lead to the want of some contrivance for 
collecting some particular gas in a definite place, such 
for instance as in this glass jar. Suppose I wish to 
have a jar full of that boy’s breath. How can this 
be done? We do not want any air from the room 
with it, Get some suggestions from the boys as to 
how this is to be done. We must first get the air out 
of the jar. Discuss the various suggestions ; but on 
no account throw ridicule upon any of the ideas of 
these little boys. Afterwards, let the jar down quite 
under the water and place the stopper in. Now raise 
it full of the water. The boys will wonder why the 
water does not run out. Let them wonder. It is no 
use at present to talk about the pressure of the air. 
Leave that for a future time. Now let a boy come 
out and blow through a bent glass tube, leading to 
the lower open end of the jar which just dips into 
the water. So get a jar of the boy’s breath. If there 
is time test this with a lighted taper. Collect a jar 
of ordinary gas, etc. 


A Bunsen BURNER, 


18. Have ready a Bunsen burner; about 12 feet 
of india-rubber tubing; an ordinary small gas stove 
(any of the boy’s parents will readily lend one of 
those), some glass tubing, a boiling tube, a retort and 
stand, some water and matches, Explain the con- 
struction of the burner and make enlarged drawings 
on the blackboard, Show the part for the admission 
of the gas, and for the ordinary air, also the opening 
at the top for one jet, and for a circle of many jets, 
Admit the gas but stop the air aperture. We get an 
ordinary gas jet. Now admit air and note the 
difference. Have a piece of sheet lead and try to 
melt a corner off to show how much greater is the 
heat when the gas mixed with air is burned, Light 
the gas stove and let the boys note that it is but a 
large Bunsen burner. Now use the burner for various 
purposes. The single jet for bending glass tubing: 
make a syphon. The rose jet for boiling some water. 


Boil a little strong ale in a retort and condense som 
of the spirit and water, . 









A Spirit Lamp, 

19. Have ready a spirit lamp, a bottle of spirit, 
some wick, a test-tube filled with a cork through which 
passes a finely pointed piece of glass tube; a candle 
and matches, Light the lamp, hold it up to the boys 
and ask what it is that is burning. Most will answer, 
the wick. Blow out the light and show that the wick is 
not consumed, Get from the boys that it is the spirit 
which burns. Have a test-tube about a quarter full 
of methylated spirit and fitted with the pointed tube, 
Gently heat this over the lamp. The spirit vapour 
may be ignited as it passes out from the tube. In. 
the case of the lamp, talk about the way in which the 
liquid spirit rises up the wick, Note that here, too, 
it is the spirit vapour which ignites, and that the flame 
does not touch the wick, hence it is not burned. 
Show also, that in the case of a candle, the tallow is 
vaporized, Blow out a lighted candle, and upon 
applying a match to the smoke of the smouldering 
wick, it will be seen that the smoke ignites. 


ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


20. Have ready a magnet with its armature, a few 
steel needles, some iron filings, the pith-ball apparatus, 
a stick of sealing wax, a piece of flannel, and a few 
little bits of blotting paper ; a glass rod, Talk about 
a magnet or, as the boys will call it, a loadstone. 
Make a few needles follow the magnet over the surface 
of a sheet of paper. The boys will say ‘the magnet 
draws them.’ So from the word draws, lead to the 
word attracts. (Note.—I heard a teacher begin his 
lesson, on this subject, by saying, ‘ Now boys, I am 
going to talk to you about “ attraction.”’ The boys 
had never heard of attraction before. The teacher 
should have shewn the phenomenon first, and then 
named it. Let us have, if possible, first the idea, then 
the name.) Give a number of instances of attraction. 
Rub the stick of sealing-wax and it attracts the pith- 


“ball, but after contact the opposite takes place, the 


ball ‘goes away,’ ‘jumps away,’ ‘is driven away,’ the 
boys will answer. So lead to the word ‘repels,’ The 
pith-ball which is repelled by the rubbed sealing-wax 
will afterwards be attracted by a rubbed glass rod. 


CoMBUSTION, ETC. 


21. Have ready a taper in a wire holder; a candle; 
the apparatus for making oxygen, carbon dioxide, and 
hydrogen. Light the candle and carry on a conver- 
sation about it (1) as to what it is that burns; (2) get 
the boys’ ideas as to where the candle has gone to 
when it has all burnt away. Gradually lead up to 
another word for ‘ burning,’ viz., ‘ combustion,’ Make 
a jar of carbon dioxide and show that a candle will 
not burn in this; it will not rtd combustion. 
Then make a jar of oxygen and show that this will 
support combustion. Then make a jar of hydrogen 
and show that this is itself combustible, Demonstrate 
by thése and any other experiments, that we have 
combustible things; supporters of combustion ; and 
non-supporters of combustion. Of course those words 
are to be written upon the blackboard. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, 


22. Have some red oxide of mercury, some chlor- 
ate of potash, and a little each of powdered sulphur, 
sutlpetre, and powdered charcoal, A small bottle of 
mercury. Talk about the mercury; the boys will call 
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it quicksilver. Correct this name and tell them there 
is no silver in it. Show the red oxide; appears so 
different from the mercury, yet it contains mercury 
and something else. We can drive away this some- 
thing by heat and have the pure mercury left. Put 
a little of the oxide in a test tube and hold over the 
spirit lamp. ‘The oxygen comes from the oxide, and the 
mercury vapour is condensed on the sides of the 
upper part of the tube, This separation of parts is 
called ‘ analysis,.’ The boys will probably give other 
names for the operation, Also, by means of heat, 
drive off the oxygen from the chlorate of potash, and so 
get a ‘supporter’ of combustion, as mentioned in the 
last lesson. But we can bringthings together as 
well as separate them. We can combine as well as 
analyse. Something has ‘combined with this iron to 
form the red powder we call iron rust, This combin- 
ation is called ‘synthesis.’ Place a little of the salt- 
petre, charcoal, and sulphur on a slab of stone, Mix 
them together with a penholder, We have not com- 
bined them yet; for if a boy comes out and looks at 
the mixture with a magnifying glass he can still detect 
the grains of sulphur, etc. Now apply a light to the 
powder: it combines and forms a number of gases. 
Breathe into lime water; the breath combines with 
the lime and forms chalk; this is synthesis, When 
chalk is burnt in kilns a gas is driven off and only 
lime remains, This is analysis. 


(Zo be continued.) 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ TEST EXAMINATION. 





THIRD YEAR. (Morning Paper—continued.) 
English Grammar and Composition. 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other only.) 


1. Paraphrase this passage :— 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Cesar, 
1 have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream, 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, swfers there 
The nature of an insurrection, (45 marks. ) 
2. Analyse the first five lines, and parse the italicised words, 
(40 marks.) 
*3. Make sentences containing the following words : —_ 
tation, Subterranean, Resurrection, Conservative, Literal, Forti 
tude, Victorious, Translucent, Intelligible, (40 marks.) 
4. Point out any words in the extract for paraphrasing which 
you know from their form to be of Latin origin. Give the 
meaning of each of such words, and an explanation of its parts, 
(35 parts.) 

. Write a short compound sentence, containing in it (a) an 
adjective sentence, (2) a noun sentence, and (c) an adverbial 
sentence, and explain how you distinguish them. (35 marks. ) 

6. Write down in three columns any Latin, Greek and Teutonic 
prefixes of identical meaning. (35 points.) 


Geography. 
(Answer three questions only. ) 


1, Draw a map of— 


2. What are the principal additions to our know of the 
geography of Equatorial Africa recently made by Stanley? 
(25 marks.) 
*3. What parts of Africa are subject to Great Britain? Name 
the chief towns of these parts. (25 marks.) 
4. Give a clear description of the formation of land and sea 
breezes. (20 marks.) 
5. Name the rivers of the Eastern Asiatic coast, and give par- 
ticulars of one of them. (20 marks, ) 
6. Where are the following places, and for what reasons are 
they commercially cr politically important :—Zansibar, Herat, 
Port Said, Delagoa Bay, Mauritius, Yokohama, Batavia, Lagos, 
Suakim § (20 eudeat 


THIRD YEAR. (Afternoon Paper.) 
(7wo hours and a-half allowed.) 


Needlework. (GiRLs.) 
(One hour allowed.) 


1. Cut out in sectional and tack together the pattern 
of one leg of a child's pvt ng and on calico show a specimen 
of button-holing and stitching. (60 marks, ) 

*2, Make up r of celice in the form of a child's 
petticoat. Fix a hem and tucks round the bottom, and on them 
give a specimen of hemming and running, (60 marks.) 


Arithmetic. (Boys.) 
(Answer ¢hree questions only.) 


1. Find the difference the interest on £133 6s. 8d. 
for 6 months at 4} per per annum, and the discount on 
£33 due 15 months hence at 3 per cent. per annum. 
(25 marks.) 
#2, Find the square root of 2196324 and of 1$4. 
40 marks, ) 
#3, Subtract *378 of 9}d. from *378 of 1s. 43d. 
_ (25 marks.) 
How much stock in the pay be purchased at 
oot by selling out £1,400 st rom the 34 per cents at 95? 
(35 marks. ) 
. Inu a mile race A can give B 20 yards, and B can give 
c Bs yards. ow many yardscan A give C? (25 marks. 
6. At what rate of interest will the present worth of 
£198 17s. 6d., payable two years hence, be £185? 
(40 marks.) 


History. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. What were the main causes which disposed the nation to 
receive Charles II. and William IV. respectively as its 
ign? 


sovereign (20 marks. ) 
*2. Trace the descent of James I. from Henry VII. 
(30 marks. ) 


. What do you know of English colonisation and discovery 
m 7 the Tudors and Stuarts until 1688 ? (20 marks, ) 
4. What were the principal provisions of two of the follow- 
, amt Bill of Rights, The Union with Scotland, and The 
Code? (30 marks.) 
5. Give dates of Death of ey VIL, Anne- Bole 
Cranmer, Mary Queen of Scots, and Hampden. (30 medial 
6. State the series of unconstitutional acts that roused the 
nation against James II. (20 marks.) 


Teaching. 
(Answer ftw questions only.) 
1. Write notes of a lesson on ome of these subjects: 2 


Climate, ” Reduction of Money, (c) A commercial port, 
(for infants) Water and its uses. (25 marks.) 


2. Mention some of the commonest mistakes in the speech of 





(a) The Nile; (6) The Central African Lakes; (c) 
European Coast of the Mediterranean, or (¢) * The Ganges. 
(35 marks.) 





the children of your own neighbourhood, and say how you 
think such mistakes may be corrected. (15 marks.) 
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3- What is meant by the comparative method in teaching 
Geography? How would you use it ? 15 marks.) 

4 _ a oe of ey (2) The —— of 
Long Division, or infants, method im 
, (6) ( for infants.) tes seal 


FOURTH YEAR. (Morning Paper.) 
Directions, etc, s— 

(1) At the head of every sheet the.index number of the 
Pupil-Teacher must be written in Large-hand, together with 
the Year of Apprenticeship and month of Government 

Examination, but no other identifying mark. 

(2) Flat rulers must not be used. Any attempt to obtain 
clandestine assistance will entail immediate exclusion from 
the examination. 


(3) Three hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

(4 mee marked with asterisk (*) are for October 
putt. eachers only. 

_ (5) The following questions are set on ‘Scholarship’ 


Euclid. (Boys.) 


(Do not use +, —, X, etc., or any symbol of operations, 
Answer fwo questions only.) 


1. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 
The straight line which bisects theibase of an isosceles triangle 
at right angles shall pass through the vertex. (30 marks. ) 


2. The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms are equal 
to one pee and the diameter bisects the parallelogram, 

Given the middle points of the sides of a triangle, to construct it. 

(20 marks.) 

3. If a straight line be divided into two equal and also into 
two unequal parts, the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, 
together with the square on the line between the points of 
section, is equal to the square on half the line. 

From the vertex of an isosceles triangle a line is drawn to any 
point in the base. The square on a side of the triangle is equal 
to the square on the line so drawn, together with the rectangle 
contained by the segments into which the base is divided. 

(20 marks. ) 
4. Define parallel straight lines, 
To draw a straight line through a given point parallel to a 
iven straight line. A is a point without the angle CBD. 
Draw from A a straight line AEF, cutting BC in E, BD in F, 
so that AE may be equal to EF. (30 marks. ) 


Algebra. (Boys.) 
(Answer ¢hree questions only. ) 
1. Find the G.C.M,. of 2% — 3x9 — 13x + 15 and 2° + o.x* 


+ 11x — 21. 
Prove that your answer is the G.C.M. 
*2, (a) Simplify— 
__*#+3 ¥+2 £+5 
Bapettot P—Be+ 15 + P—5r ts 
(10 marks. ) 
(6) Find the value of 3 +25 when x = e+ 4 andy = 224, 
(10 marks. ) 
3. The sum and difference of a number of two digits, and of 


the number formed by reversing the two digits are 176 and 18 
respectively, Find the numbers. (15 marks.) 


4. Solve the equations :— 
e+, Ht — 
(2) + oe I } 


4 
+7 = 8(y — x) 
(6) Form the equation whose roots are 3 and — 3. 
If x* + ax + 576 is a perfect square, what is the 
value of a, (12 marks. ) 
2, #=—5§ 
$ *a—1 ss 
' (15 marks.) 


(15 marks.) 








(8 marks. ) 





5. Solve the equation <= 





Mensuration. (Boys.) 
(Answer one question only.) 


1. The sides of a triangle are 9, 73, 80 feet. Find the length 
of the perpendicular from the greatest angle on the opposite 
side. (20 marks. ) 

*2, The sum of the sides of a triangle is 24 feet. One side 
is 8 feet long, and the area of the triangle is 24 sq. ft. Find 
the lengths of the other two sides. (20 marks. ) 

3- A circle and an equilateral triangle have the same peri- 
meter ; compare their areas, (20 marks. ) 


Arithmetic. (Grats.) 


(Answer ¢hrce questions only, including the last if you can.) 

1, Show that the compound interest on a sum of money due 
two years hence at.6 per cent. per annum will be more than yy 
of the sum. (25 marks, ) 

2. Find the discount on a bill for £518 10s., due four years 
hence at 5} per cent. per annum. (25 marks.) 

*3. By selling an estate for £5,775 a man loses 17} per cent., 
at what price should he have sold it to gain 15 per cent. ? 

(35 marks, ) 

4 A person has an income of £122 10s. from 3} per cent. 
consols. He sells at 92, and invests his principal in stock at 
95, which yields 5} per cent. What will his income be? 

(35 marks, ) 

3 I change 50 Ibs. of tea 1t 2s, wot og Ib. for 170 Ibs. of 
coffee, what must be the price of the coflee per lb, that I may 
gain 6} per cent. ? (40 marks, ) 


English Grammar and Composition. 
(Answer Questions 1 and 2, and one other only.) 


1. Paraphrase this passage :— 
* For who would dear 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the tome | takes, 
But ¢hat¢ the dread of something alter death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puss/es the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of?’ 
(45 marks.) 
2. Analyse the above passage. 
3. Take each of the following words, tell its precise meaning 
and its origin, and place it in an appropriate sentence :— 
Inflexible. Submarine. Elliptical. 
Conformation, Abduction. Witangemote, 
Amity. Demonstrative. Predicate, 
, (35 marks.) 
4. Name six of the most famous English writers. Say when 
each of them lived, and what books he wrote. (35 marks.) 
5. Parse the words italicised in Question 1. (40 marks.) 
6. Explain the terms Nominative Absolute, Subordinate Con- 
junctive, Apposition, Infinitive Mood, and define Case. Give 
examples. (35 marks.) 


Geography. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Draw a map of — 

a) The Murray, 
6) The owen: 

*(c) The Eastern of the United States, or 
) Queensland. (35 marks. ) 

2. Briefly describe a journey along the United States Pacilic 
Railroad from the Eastern to the Western coasts. 

; (25 marks.) 

3. What are the principal exports of the United States, and 
what is its commercial policy ? 20 marks. ) 

4. Draw diagrams showing the Moon in her third quarter, the 
position of Venus as an ery star, the positions of the Sun 
and Moon for a neap tide, and for an eclipse of the Moon, (No 
description in words is required. ) (25 marks. ) 

5. Enumerate the different Australian colonies, giving thcir 
capitals, climate and industries. (20 marks.) 

*6, What do you know of the history of—(a) the United 
States, or (0) Australia? ee marks. ) 
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Penmanship. (40). 


Write in Large hand the word Juconsiderable, and in Small 
hand ‘ 70 walk the studious cloister pale,’ 


FOURTH YEAR. (Afternoon Paper.) 
( 7wo hours and a half allowed.) 


Needlework. 
(One hour allowed.) 


1. Darn on coarse linen a three-cornered or ‘hedge’ tear, 
edges of tear to be not less than } inch. (60 marks. ) 

*2. Cut out in sectional paper and tack together the pattern of 
a child’s frock body. Also fix on flannel a patch, and work at 
least one corner in each side, (60 marks ) 


Arithmetic. (Boys.) 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. An engine while driving machinery burns coal at the rate 
of 16} cwt. in 44 hrs. When the machinery is not in motion, 
the consumption of the coal is only ;4 of that rate. How much 
coal will the engine burn in 396 hours, during } of which time 
the machinery is at rest. (35 marks.) 

*2. Finn the true discount on £1,653 8s. 9d. for 4} months 
at 4} per cent, (35 marks.) 

3. How many railway shares at £77 each are equivalent to 
£50,400 Stock at 93}? (25 marks, ) 

4. How many oranges at £°84375 per dozen ought to be 
given in exchange for 378 eggs at ‘0625s, cach? (25 marks.) 

5. A woman after spending % of her money, finds that ¢ of 
the remainder is 1s.9d. How much had she to start with? 

Show that if the numerator and denominator of a fraction be 
both multiplied by the same number, the value of the fraction 
remains the same, (40 marks. ) 


History. 
(Answer ¢ree questions only.) 


®1, What instances can you give of our alliances with France, 
and against her. What were the objects and results of these 
alliances? (30 marks.) 

2. Name some of the great political characters of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, What were they noted for? 

(20 marks.) 

3. What important consequences followed upon the battles of 
the Nile and Quebec? Name some of the chief differences 
between the weapons employed in these battles and those now 
in use. (20 marks.) 

4. For what are the following dates noted?—1701, 1716, 
1757, 1776? 

* or give dates of Blenheim, Quadruple Alliance, South 
South Sea Bubble, and Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 
(30 marks, ) 

§. What progress has been made during the present reign 
towards—(a) The Emancipation of Labour, and (4) National 
Education ? (30 marks.) 


Teaching. 
(Answer éwwo questions only.) 


1. Give notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :— 

(a) Fisheries, (4) Possessive Case, (¢) Multiplication by 
Factors, (@) For Infants, The Five Senses, (25 marks.) 

2. Describe exactly what is expected of a scholar at the 
examination for the Fourth Standard in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English, and Geography, or 

What is the best classification of an Infant School. What 
exercises in number would be suitable for each class? 

(15 marks.) 

3. Describe the proper height and size c. desks for children 
of 6 and 12 years respectively. Say how desks ought to be 
placed in reference to the light. (15 marks.) 

4. Give some rules which you intend to follow for securing 
(1) Distinct Articulation, and (2) Intelligent Expression in 
Reading. (15 marks. ) 





Music. 
STAFF NOTATION, 
First YEAR, 


1. Write the followin 
doubling the value of 


i. 
= 


an octave lower on the bass clef, 
note. 








(12 marks.) 





4 
a 


_ 2. Add bars to the following, in accordance with the time 
signature :— 





SS = 





(13 marks. ) 
3. Write below each of the following intervals its name 
(major third; &c.) 


(1§ marks.) 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Complete each of the following bars by adding onE note 
at the end :— 


(13 marks.) 


2. Write below each of the following intervals, its name 


(major third, &c.) 
-— (13 marks.) 


3. Write the signatures of the following Major Keys, Bp, 
Fg, F. (14 marks.) 


’ . 
Tuirp YEAR. 


1. Write above (1) a perfect fifth, above (2) a minor third, 
above (3) a major sixth. 


(t) (2) ( 


3) 
— rk 
(= SS 


2. State briefly the meaning of the following terms :— 
Diminuendo, Allegretto, Forte, Largo. (12 marks. ) 


3. Re-write the following, halving the value of every note 
and rest :— 


(22S SSS] 
vu 


- = oo Seer, | 
Vv 























(12 maga.) 








Fourtu YEAR. 


1. Complete each o. the following bars by adding Two notes 
at the end :— 
= E: 


reve See 


2. State the keys (minor) of the following passages :— 


at 
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3. Write. below each of, the following intervals its name 
(major second, &c. ) 





(12 marks.) 


‘TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


First YEAR, 


1. What primary or secondary measures arc shown by the 
following pulse-signs? 
Jolebebed 


(2) 8.8 | 
(c) 3 : 


(12 marks.) 


2. Write the names of the following intervals :— 
(a4) m—I ; (5) s—t; (€) r=—1 5 (2) t,—1; (ce) s—m's (/) 6,—f. 
(16 marks.) . 


3. Re-arrange.the following .in order.of pitch, placing the 
lowest tones first. 


ds rfwt tr tds It dd ta. 
(12 marks.) 
“a¥ SECOND "YEAR. 
1. Write out the characteristics of the various tones of the 
scale, (14 marks. ) 


2. Between which toncs of the common major scale are the 
following intervals found :—(@) Minor Third. (6) Major Fifth? 
(14 marks.) 


. What ay or secondary measures are shown by the 
following pulse signs? 

ue 

| 


site| @:1:| 
3.3] 


(12 marks, ) 
Tuirp YEAR. 


1. If the first note of each of the following passages is 
regarded as y, what will the others become ? 
(az) ldnfsnmsirfes. (6) tr'd'talrltalnsf. 
(14 marks.) 


2. State briefly.the meaning of the following terms :— 
Ad libitum, Crescendo, Vivace, Andante, Tempo Primo, 


(13 marks, ) 
3. Re-write~(v distinctly) “the” following in “four-pulse 
measure, doubling the value of every note and rest. . 
nis art asl@ os | 
(13 marks.) 


Fourtn YEAR. 


1. Write a descending minor scale (/a4 mode) using the major 
or essential seventh, and the minor or essential sixth. 
(10 marks.) 


2. Re-wtite the following (1) Aal/ving the value of every note, 
and (2) again, doubling the value:— 
(10 marks. ) 


3. What fs the name (1) for ray sharp, (2) /a4 flat, (3) soh 
sharp, (4) me flat? (10 marks. ) 


4 Explain the following _terms:—Dal 
i agi 


Segno, M, 60, 
Diminucndo, Adagio, ¢ 


(10 marks.) 





How to Teach School Children to Sing 
from the Staff Rotation, . 


BY W. G. McNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 


DIVISION III.—PAartT SINGING, &c., 


100. In choosing pieces for part. singing the teacher 
must not be tempted to select for school practice pieces 
written for a full choir of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
The treble and alto parts of such pieces rarely make good 
harmony, and often make very bad harmony. It is. no 
remedy to get all four parts performed by the children 
because in this case the tenor and bass must be performed 
an octave higher than written, with the result thatthe 
melody is obscured and the chords often turned upside 
down, The only fair excuse for children practising the 
top parts of four-part music is that they are preparing for 
performance with adult male voices. 


1o1, Another practice which teachers in mixed-voiced 
schools are apt to adopt is the arbitrary division of all 
girls as trebles, and all boys as altos. Such a loose clas- 
sification is a fruitful cause of hard and flat singing. 
Boys are trebles in at least as constant an ‘average as 
girls, If their lower notes are unnaturally pressed into 
service it is probable that their voices are ruined for life, 
and the damage done to a young gir!’s voice in straining 
for high notes is equally irretrievable, If a teacher is 
incredulous as to the pain and damage done by forcing 
voices unnaturally let him or her try the effect of singing 
for an hour—or for two hours, as children are sometimes 
made to sing at rehearsals for concerts—reversing the 
part usually taken. 


102. The foregoing remarks lead to consideration of 
voice-training in general, As a rule not much can be 
attempted in the way of systematic voice practice in an 
ordinary school. But if the teacher is quite clear as to 
what is wanted, and well acquainted with the means to be 
adopted to secure right tone, it is possible to secure a 
very good result without a great expenditure of time. 
The aim is to get a clear, sweet, easily-produced tone, a 
blending of all the voices in any one part so that no 
individual can be heard at a little distance, a power of 
going from note to note without sliding, and a power of 
singing in tune. Such an aim can realised only 
gradually if the children under tuition have been accus- 
tomed to coarse, rough singing. But it certainly can be 
realised with almost any children, however unpromising, 
by patient, firm care. Begin by insisting upon moderately 
soft singing. Silence those who cannot or will not sing 
softly. It is a good plan to ask one section of the class 
to find whether they can hear another distant section 
while both sections are singing together. This plan can 
often be applied to individuals whose enthusiasm is 
troublesome. Perhaps at first it will be found that the 
moderately soft singing is always very flat. To remedy 
this practise tunes or exercises having only a short range 
—say about a fifth—find the key in which they can 
sung most easily, and ask the class to make special efforts 
to keep the pitch, which.will be tested after every perform- 
ance. A strong motive and intention.to sing in tune 
often stimulates a class to succeed. Attend to the atti- 
tude of the children. When at voice-drill see that they 
stand upright with heads erect, and that they breathe 
freely. Cultivate a bright, clear attack of each note to be 
sung. Condemn all sliding, not only from note to note, 
but the upward sliding in beginning a note that is, 

rhaps, the most prevalent fault in school-singing. 
Prefer to cultivate downwards, at is, start on some 
moderately high note, say D! or E! for trebles, and si 
down the scale or chord. In this way the sweetness 
soft, high notes can be best imparted to the whole voice : 
whereas, if upward moving exercises are always) used, 
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the tendency is to use the thicker and heavy tone on the 
high notes. Occasional short practices are infinitely 
better than long infrequent practices. Nothing but harm 
can be done by practising voices already tired out. Ear 
exercises, or a short theory lesson, will often be a welcome 
rest toa class. It is not of much importance what par- 
ticular voice exercises are used. Almost any easy scale 
passage or the Chord of the key-note will answer the pur- 
pose. The utility of an exercise is in the manner of the 
rformance. e syllable /aa or the words soo, 
aa, kee are useful. Take care that the as pot tight 
in 400, take unusual pains to get a broad, beautiful aa in 
haa, and to avoid the thin harsh nasal tone many children 
are apt to unconsciously adopt. The vowel ¢e is a diffi- 
cult one to do well, te should be sung with slightly 
rounded lips and hollow mouth, and with resonance. 
The harsh, rasping ee, done with na mouth, a sound 
that will not blend in the least, should be rigorously 
stamped out. 

103. Breathing exercises without singing are valuable 
adjuncts to voice-training exercises. The best method of 
en er a sense of the muscles that govern the lungs is 
by holding the breath for a given time. The teacher asks 
the class to inspire a breath when he moves his hand up, 
to hold the breath while his hand remains, and to expire 
the breath when he moves his hand down. At first a 
class should not be asked to hold for more than a few 
seconds ; afterwards, as control is gained, they may hold 
to ten seconds without risk or inconvenience. Another 
healthy breathing exercise is to get the class, whilst 
standing ready for work, to take a full breath about 
eight or ten times. 


105. The sol-fa syllables, as applied to the scale, make 
a se | good voice exercise if the vowels are carefully pro- 
duc The following is the form in which it has been 4 
regularly used in one large girls’ school with striking 
effect on the quality of the vocal tone. But it must be 
again remarked that the exercise consists in the manner 
of performance, not in the mere notes. 


Ky D or Ep. 


ew aN a ay a a 
-} > a L ‘= f + .¢ 
re =e = ESS SS ESL =< il 
doh' te lah soh fah me ray dob 


and then similarly up the scale. At 4 there should be 
leisurely breathing. Such an exercise should not be 
done more than twice at a lesson. 


106. But it is in the performance of songs that the pre- 
cepts of voice-training must in the main be enforced. ft is 
obvious that special voice-training is a waste of time if 
children are permitted to run wild when they sing pieces. 
Take care to choose pieces in which good expressive 
singing will tell. But do not choose too many slow 
legato songs, because they are exhausting soon 
become wearisome. Bright s/accafo singing is a very 
good voice exercise if it is done with musical tone, 
not noise. 


MN. a 














(To be continued.) 
—— 9 ——— 


Publications Beceived, 


Camaaipon Universtry Press.—The Cam Bible for 
Schools and Colleges : The Psalms, Book I. (A?rtpatrick). 

CASSELL AND Co.—Casagll’s School Certificates ;} The Universal 
Atlas: Part I. 


Cuamores, W. And R. (Limrrzep).—Brief Narratives for 
Composition. 
Curnwen anv Sons.—The Maypole Dance (Cows). 


} 





EpvucaTIONAL Surrty AssociaTION.—The Holborn Series of 
Geographical Readers; No 6 (Lewow), 


A TEACHERS HELP. 
Price 10d. 


BRIEF NARRATIVES. 


For use in TEACHING Composition to 
Standard V, 


ARRANGED, ON AN ORIGINAL PLAN, BY A 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





W. & BR, CHAMBERS, Limited. 


47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; & EDINBURGH. 


CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(ist or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
No fees unless successful first timg. Backward students made to pass. 
ly low terms. A envelope for particulars, list of 

successes, &c,, Gzorcz Henry Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate 
at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having 
been the speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each 
year, there is little fear of failure now. Dull students are got through 
safely, and bright ones pushed into First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates 
to engage a Coach, making a sfeciadity of his or her requirements. 


CONCERT ACTION SONGS. 


By C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. 


Ruse Ree ew 











The Chinese Umbrella. 
We are jolly Blacksmiths. 


Price ONE SHILLING each, post free. 
Lonpon: J. Curwen & Sons, 8 & 9, WARwick Lang, E.C, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘This “monthly record and review” of the higher 
education continues to do an excellent work in its proper 
sphere. An editorial in the first number of the year just 
past, contains some self-congratulation, which Indeed ie 
thoroughly justified, warm acknowledgment of services 
rendered, and promises of more extended usefulness in 
the future. All this is as it should be. 

The JOURNAL is, beyond compare, the best of the 
periodicals that concern themselves with education, and 
deserves all the success that it has obtained, and more,’— 
Tue SrecrAtor, JANVARY 17, 1891. 











Price 64, per post 84. 


WILLIAM RIGE, 86, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.. 
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Geachers’ Hotes of Brawing Bessons for Standard 111.* 


By an Art Teacher under the London School Board. 


Twelve-inch ruler, small set-square 45°, rather hard pencil HB. Use set-squares to obtain perpendiculars. 








Draw a line across the and mark inches along it from the edge of the ruler. Move the rule back 
ftem the line about an eighth of an inch, and see that it is right at both ends, that is, parallel, Hold the 
ruler firmly down with the left hand, place the square against the edge of the ruler and the first mark, and rule 
a line upward by the edge of the square. The hand holding the ruler must spare a finger to steady the square 
while the line is drawn. _ Still keep the ruler firm and move the square to the next mark. Draw a line there, 
move the square to the next, and so on to all the marks. Be careful not to let the ruler slip; hold it down 
tightly as the square is moved along. 

On a second line draw perpendiculars with the square turned the other way, commencing on the right. 
Practise also with the square below and the ruler above the line. Use generally the position which is found 


| 
| 


| 


\ 

















to be most convenient and best suited to the light. Never draw lines in the shadow cast on the paper by the 
edge of the ruler or square. Draw perpendiculars to a vertical, and to an inclined, line. 


RUNNING PATTERNS, 








we 























t. Copy. 

Draw the bottom line and mark distances along it equal to the parts of the copy. In this example they are 
equal distances. With the set-square draw up perpendiculars at the first mark a and the Jast 6, Mark on them 
the height of the copy from bottom line to top line, and then from the mark ¢ to the mark d, draw the top line. 
This makes the two lines parallel. Draw the other upright lines with the square. Thicken the lines which 
form the pattern, and leave the working lines as they are. Don’t rub out anything except mistakes, 


é tc d 





























* The Teaching of Drawing becomes c These articles will be specially helpful to teachers 
who know but little of the subject. They will successfully. 
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Distances along the bottom } and } inch alternately. Height tdnich, 
Work this also upside down with different measurements, then a little larger or smaller than the copy. 

















‘ 









































. Copy. 


Draw the bottom line and mark. equal divisions (4 inch) along it. 

At a draw perpendicular and mark half inches 4 and ¢, 

At the other end draw d ¢ / similar to a 6 ¢, 

Draw d ¢ and ¢ f, then the other perpendiculars, Show the pattern in thick lines, leaving the working 
lines thin. 



































3. Work. 





















































4. Copy. 

















4. Work. 




















Draw the figures first with rulers and set-squares, then freehand—a little larger than the copy. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, AND HOW TO TEACH IT | If there is one figure after the dot it will represent 


florins ; if two, they will represent cents; if three, 
| they will represent mills ; thus :— 
4447 = £44 7 florins, ; 
£4475 = 44475 cents or £44 7 florins 5 cents. 
444:159 = 444759 mills or £44 7 florins 5 cents, 


9 mills. 


BY CHAS, BOWDEN, 


A practical application ofthe principle already | 
taught may now be made. ‘This can be done with | 
the proposed decimal system having the found as the 
unit. Write down the table as already given— 


EXAMPLES, 
| 1, Express in pounds and florins the following, 
| when one pound is the unit, 
1 mill or one thousandth of the unit, | 7°9, 16°8 ; 45°5, 360°9, 4001°8, 3°74 
10 mills = 1 cent ,, hundredth of the unit. 2. Express in pounds, florins and cents, the following, 
1o cents = 1 florin ,, tenth of the unit. | when one pound is the unit, 
10 florins = 1 pound or the unit, | 3°72, 4°91, 72°84, 411°75, 98°32, 100°84, 
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3. Read the following in pounds, florins, cents and 
mills, a pound being the unit. 

7°123, 9°845, 76°309, 100°426; 42°039. 

4. Read the numbers in example 2 as pounds and 
cents, a pound being the unit. 


5. Read the numbers in example 3 as pounds and 
mills, a pound being the unit, 


6. Add together £67, £14'9, £57'4, 4983: 
Give the answer in pounds and florins. 


7. Add £4625, £o1'08, £41378, £119'56, 
£37284. Give the answer in pounds, florins, and 
cents, 


8. Add £9'032, £14'724, £576°093, £156'333, 
4£9109°375. Give the answer in pounds, florins, 
cents and mills, 


9. Take £9'5 from £11°8; £91'56 from £11672; 
£6914 from £12°796. Give the answers in pounds, 
florins, cents and mills, 

10, Which is the greater, and by how much; £5 
3f. 4c.‘9m., or £5 4f. 2c. 6m. 


Work ror STANDARDS V, VI. anv VII. 


The schedule to the Metric Act of 1864 quotes the 
French tables of weights and measures with .their 
English equivalents. The table of money is— 

10 centimes (10 c.) = 1 decime (1 d.) 
10 decimes = 1 franc (1 fr.) 

The franc is the unit, and all large sums of money 
are expressed in terms of the franc, 

But any sum of money may. be expressed readily 
in terms of either of the above, as the following 
examples will show. 


WorkKeEpD EXAMPLES IN REDUCTION oF MoNEY, 


1. Express 49 fr. 5 d. in terms of the franc, 
Ans. 49°5 

For the franc being the unit, 49 fr. = 49 units, and 
a decime being one-tenth of the unit, 5 d, = five-tenths 
of a unit, or ‘5. 

.*. 49 units + five-tenths of the unit = 49 + °5 
= 49'5. Ans. 

2. Express 73 fr. 6 c. in terms of the franc. Since 
the franc is the unit, 73 fr. = 73 units, and one 
cent = +}, of the unit, .*. 6 cents = 6 hundredths of 
the unit = *o6, 


-*. 73 fr. 6 c. = 73 units + 6 hundredths of the 
unit = 73°06. Ans, 


3. Express 36 fr, 5 d. in terms of a decime. 


Since a decime is the unit, 5 d. = 5 units, and a 
franc is 10 decimes. 


»'. 36 fr. = 36 X 10 = 360d. 
»*. 36 fr. 5 d. = 360+ 5 d. = 365 d. .Ans 
4. In gt fr. 5 d. 3 c. how many centimes? 
Since a centime is the unit, 
3a 3 units, 
andsd.=5xX10= 50 units, 
and on f. = 91 X 10 X 10 = groo units, 
»*. orf 5d. 3c. = 9153 units. Ans, 












5. In 69184 centimes, how many decimes ? 
Since roc, = 1 d, there will be as many d. in 69184 c, 
as there are 10's, 
69184 + 10 = 6918'4d, Ans, 
6. How many francs in 3764 centimes? 
Since 100 c, = 1 ff.,in 3764 centimes there will be 
as many francs as there are 100’s, 
»*. 3764 +100 = 37°64 fr, Ans, 
7. Write down in figures, taking a franc as the unit, 
(a) Sixteen francs two decimes = 16°2, 
(4) Ninety francs seven centimes = 90°07. 
(¢) Four hundred francs, eleven centimes 
= 400°IT, 
(d) Seven thousond four hundred and two decimes. 
= 740'2, 
(¢e) Eight hundred and ninety four centimes 
= 8'94. 
(/) Five francs, two decimes, three eentimes 
— 5°23. 
8. What is the value of half a franc? 
Since 1 fr, = 10 d, 
$f. = 1rod.+2= 5d, 
g. Express 6} francs in francs and centimes. 
Since 1 fr, = roo c, 
“ ¢ fr. = 100 +4 © 25¢, 
. Of fr, = 6 fr. asc. Ans, 
10. What decimal of a unit is 4, }, 2, }. 
Since a unit = 10 tenths or 100 hundredths or 
1,000 thousandths, 
. $ = ro tenths + 2 = 5 tenths = ‘5s, 
} = 100 hundredths + 4= 25 hundredths = ‘25, 
Peet ds '5 + 25 = 75. 
or roo hundredths x 3 + 4 = 75 hundredths 
= °75- 
$ = 1,000 thousandths+-8—=125 thousandths 
= 125. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 


1. Write out the following, frst in terms of a franc, 
second in terms of a decime, third in terms of a 
centime : 

15 fr. 4d., 60 fr. 3.c.; 19 fr. 5d. 3.c.; 17 ft. 35 c.; 111 fr. 
"75.3 1,296 d.; 69, 124¢.; 25} fr.; 17} ds 139} c. 1000 d.; 
20,000C; 20°5 fr; 116°75 d. 

2. How many francs and centimes are there in 
72'9 fr., 50°19 fr., 400°9 d., 200°95 d., 100°00 fr, 


3. Express one million two hundred and fourteen 
thousand three hundred and nineteen centimes in fr, 
d. and c, 


4. Reckoning twenty-five francs to an English 
pound, how many pounds did a house cost which was 
bought for 10,000,000 c, ? 


5. How many centimes.in 64 fr. 3d. 1c, + 211 ff. 
g9d.3c. + 6 ff, 35 ¢. + 16 fr, 16.c,? 


6. How many centimes shall I have left out of a 
hundred francs, after paying away 16 fr. 3 d. 4c? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR, GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


(1) THe NATIONAL DEBT. 

(a) History. 

In 1672 Charles II. suspended for twelve months the 
payment of the moneys advanced to the Government 
in the ordinary way on the security of the public revenue. 
By this means £1,300,000 was obtained, and a precedent 
set for the contraction of a National Debt. 

In 1688, at the accession of William III., £664,000 was 
still owing, and during his reign the struggles against 
Popery and arbitrary government added about £ 16,000,000 
more. 

Marlborough’s campaigns brought up the total to 

$4,000,000, and the wars of George II. swelled this to 

140,000,000, chiefly in defence of his beloved Hanover. 

The enormous sum of £121,000,000 was borrowed 
during the American War of Independence, and our 
struggles with France from 1793 to 1815 cost the in- 
credible addition of £600,000,000, so that on 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1817, the Fu Debt amounted to £841,000,000. 

Despite the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, etc., 
since 1817 the debt has been reduced by £150,000,000, 
and the annual burden of interest, repayment, etc. by 


7,000,000. 

No less than 8% millions was repaid during the last 
financial year, and Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, succeeded in ing a measure by which, with 
consent of the Stockholders, the interest on Consols will 
be eventually reduced from 3 to 24 per cent. 


(6) Financial Recklessness and Exhaustion. 


During the 23 years already referred to—between 1793 
to 1815—money was borrowed in the most extravagant 
manner. From 1793 to 1801 the average price of £100 
Three-per-Cents. was under £58, and from 1803 to 1815 
only £3 higher. 

They committed the following vital error :—Instead of 
raising the rate of interest to (say) 6 per cent., they 
lowered the cash price of Stocks to the small sums just 
stated. Had they adopted the first method, the annual 
c e would have not been greater, and gradually, as 
Mr. Goschen has done, the high rate of interest could 
have been safely reduced, as the risk of the lenders de- 
creased, The capital amount of indebtedness would then 
have been less by the stupendous sum of at least 

250,000,000, and the minimum decrease in the annual 

rge would have been about £8,000,000, 

An instance occurring in 1815 will serve to fix this prin- 
ciple and fact upon the memory. At that date a loan of 
£36,000,000 was negotiated, and for this amount of Stock 
only about 19% millions in cash was received. 


(c) Kinds of Debt. 

(A) Funded. (B) Terminable Annuities. (C) Unfunded. 

(A) eat tr pany a that which the ete is 
not com to pay at any given time. In Apri 
1890, this amounted t £586,000,000 in 234 per cent., ay) 
per cent., and some minor stock, 

(B) Zerminable Annuities. 

These constitute a SINKING FUND, by means of which 
a considerable portion of debt is paid off every year. 

An instance will explain the modus operandi. 

The holder of £1,000 of 24 cent. stock exchanges 
it for a Government annuity paid for 25 years, and instead 
of his ee £27% he receives £55; but 
at the end period both debt and interest are can- 





On 31st March, 1890, the capitalised value of all such 
annuities in operation stood at £72,000,000, 

From 190! to 1 in the ordinary course of events, 
£66,000,000 of annuities will fallin. The National Debt 
will be thus reduced by that amount, in addition to the 
sum wiped off by the ordinary ‘ Sinking Fund.’ 


(¢) Unfunded Debt. 

This consists of loans which the Government is bound 
to pay off, and is represented by Excheguer Bills, Ex- 
chequer Bonds, and Treasury Bills. The term of the loan 
varies from a few months to five years. 

Under Mr. Goschen’s ‘Conversion of Consols’ Bill’ 
there were some dissentients who required payment in 
full. Their demands were satisfied by means of these 
‘ Bills,’ which raised the total of the Unfunded Debt to 
the unusual amount of £31,000,000. . 


N.B.— this, as upon multitudinous subj much 
valuable information is given in Whitaker's r+ mew 


(2) A train travels 27 miles per hour, including 
stoppages, and 30 miles per hour when it does not stop, 
In what distance will it lose 20 minutes by stopping ? 

Distance lost per hour = 3 miles 

Time taken to travel 
3 miles at 30 miles 
per hour 

-’. Time lost per hour 

es Distance travelled ° 
whilst 6 mins. is leat } = 27 miles 

es Dist. whilst I min. 
a } = 42 miles 


&. ape aie 20) = 32 x 22 = oo miles. Ans. 


= 6 minutes 


= 6 minutes 





(3) To the ladies we would give the following Aint upon 
their Domestic Economy studies and answers :— 

There are many questions set respecting the equipment 
of the household of a or of a servant girl, etc. 
The point to bear in mind i the ordi workman 
is not well —— and his wants are cagunel to be few. 
Therefore be not too profuse with his household apparatus, 
either as to variety or quantity or quality, 

Pr... the articles chosen be necessary, durable, and truly 
eap. 

Many Southlands students will recollect the scorn 
peat forth by Canon Tinling upon the servant-girl sent 

rth with gloves and without um 

The examinee should remember—and we here simply 
speak philosophically and without any political bias what- 
ever—that antiquated Toryism lingers latest in Govern- 
ment Departments. 


(4) Rules for Preservation of Health (a common 
question). 
(a) Dwellings, (6) Personal Habits, (c) Exercise, 
(d) Clothing. 
(a) Dwellings. (We leave out of consideration situa- 
tion, ee etc., as these are often the 
control of the inhabitant.) 


A) Secure pure air by good ventilation without 
¢ draughts. 


(B) Secure good water. 
(C) Keep the temperature of the house even/y warm, 
don’t go from a very warm room at night to 

sleep in a cold bed-room. 

(D) Often flush the drains, and see that they are in 
good working order and well-‘ trapped.’ 

(E) Occasionally disinfect all the premises and fre- 
quently whitewash the house buildings. 

(F) Don’t let the paper on the walls get too and 
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(6) Personal Habits. 

A) Get enough sleep. 

B) Be cleanly. : 

(C) Be moderate in eating ; let your food be plain, 
and your meals at regular intervals. 

(D) Drink little or no stimulants, not too much tea, 
nor indeed a great quantity of any beverage. 

(E) Take care of your eyes. 

(F) Don’t neglect headaches, slight colds, or con- 
tinuous feelings of weariness. , 

(G) Keep in good spirits by judicious company, 
relaxation and diversion. 


(c) Exercise. 

(A) Take sufficient daily exercise of a moderate 
kind in the open air, but beware of too violent 
exertion, and above all of exhaustion or utter pros- 
tration. 

(B) Rest awhile after meals. 

(C) Have a ‘ hobby.’ 


(@) Clothing. 


(4) ARITHMETIC, ? 
Pendl. .—(1 . 270 to 273, Ex. CLXXIII. and 
CLXX V.ome, ba 10 Rn 
Hamblin Smith.—(1) pp. 216 to 218, Ex. CXX. and CXXI., 
sums I, 2, 3, 4, in each. 
Barnard Smith—(1) p. 298, sum 10; p. 300, sum 6; p. 
301, sums If and 12; p. 303, sum §; p. 304, sum 12, 
Dixon and Beach.—(t) p. 139, Ex. XXVIL, sums 1 to 8; 
(2) Study the Stock sums given in Model Answers, etc., 
and work any previously omitted, 
(c) MENSURATION, 
Todhunter, pp. 31 to 36. Work as many sums as possible 
of Ex. vi 


(2) History. 
(t) Prepare and study tables of the principal wars since 
1688, such as Marlborough's cam ee —— Years’ 
War, Peninsular War, Naval battles, etc, 


(2) Read up a some newspaper summary, if possible) 
the events of 1888 to 1891. 
Scotcu Copr.—The Angevin Dynasty in addition. 
(¢-) Grocrapny, 


Moffatt and Paige.—(1) pp. 197 to 203 3 (2) pp. 75 to 77. 
Anderson.—(1) p. 204. (This information will require 
a from a Geography of British possessions) ; 
2) pp. 23 24. 
ScotcH Copg.—Revise Physical Geography of Hindostan. 
(4) ENGLIsH. 
There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear és pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave. 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells 
THIRD Hour. Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ! Now dying all-away 
Now pealing loud again and louder , 
Clear and sonorous as the comes on, 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. 
Paraphrase the above passage, analyse the first five lines, and 
parse the italicised words, 
(2) Beach's ‘ Elements of English.’—Revise the tables of 
E the difierent parts of speech. 
Science ( 2) Latin.—Read Mr. Huxley's Article, and chapters 18 to 
24 of ‘ De Bello Gallico, 
Frencn.— Professor Darqué’s Course, pp. 85 to 90; and 
27 to 35 of ‘ La Jeune Sidérienne.’ ST of 
We shall, in compliance with numerous requests, point out a 
few of the harder passages in these books, when they have been 
more fully studied. 
(4) SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT.—Gladman, pp. 32 to 36. 
(?) Domestic Economy.—* Hughes’ Domestic Economy,’ pp. 
135 to 138, and pp. 264 to 269 (Tables). 
(j) Eucwip (Scotch Code).—Propositions 27 to 35 of Book III. 
in addition. 
__ In order to leave a little more leisure for Easter week, we 
have not in thisarticle propounded any questions to be answered. 
Next week they will re-appear as usual. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

W. H. C.—Will comply in due time and even soon if 
space permit. 

WOOLER.—The subject shall be fully dealt with in a 
future article, more satisfactorily than the limits of an 
an answer will allow. Meanwhile procure ‘ Hughes’ Art 
of Handwriting,’ price 1s. 

NEMO and GEOMETRY.—Any scholastic stationer will 
procure you ‘The School of Art Geometry.’ Hodge's is 
also a good book. 

TAIN.—We forestalled your request in our last Article, 


which please see. 
(To be continued.) 


(A) Wear wool next the skin. 

(B) Don’t change winter-clothing too soon. 

(C) Don’t sit in wet clothes. Even change your 
boots after a shower. 

(D) Keep the bodily extremities and vital organs 
warm. 

(E) Don’t wear tight boots or indulge in tight-lacing. (1) 


WEEK COMMENCING 30TH MARCH, 1891. 





SECOND 


First Hour. Hour. 





Problems in- 
volving Quadratics — 


or Latin or French 
Ingredients of Food| Battles 





Euclid, up to II. 4, | Geography 


or of New 
Flannel Sampler | Zealand 





Mixtures 


(Arithmetic) 


Analysis 
Drawing and 
Parsing 





From 1888 
to Latin or French 


or 
Preparation of Food 1891 


Euclid, up to 
II, 10, 


Algebraic, Cube 
and Square Roots 





The tides Science 


or 
Flannel Sampler 











— Questioning = 
and Answer- | Etymology 

_— ing (School- from 

the Eel of Manage- /Text Book 


Chatham ment) 


Mensura- 
tion, 
Stocks 




















REMARKS ON ROUTINE, 
(e) ALGEBRA. 


Hamblin Smith.—(1) p. 195, sums 24 to 32; (2) pp. 16 
——_ sums 1, 13, 18, and pp. 109 to 2s (2) pp I, : 
10, 





Charles Smith —{1) p. 197, sums § to 133 (2 . 216 to 
223, Ex. LV., sums 1, 13, 18, and any ak Me of 
Algebraic Cube Root. 

Todhunter—(1) pp. 190°to 193, sums 11 to 19; (2) pp. 
216 and 217, sums 17, 18, 29, 30, 67, 68, 69. 9% () PP 


Just Adopted by London School Board, 


Prof. Darque’s Pupil-Teachers’ French Course, 


Second Edition. Or. Svo, 200 pp. Price 2s, 
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THE PRACTICAL: TEACHER. 





PUPIL TEACHERS LATIN COURSE. 


BY L, HUXLEY, B.A., 


Classical Master Charterhouse School, 


This New Latin Course (specially written for Scholarship Can- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No. 4., vol. XI.). 


Exercise XVII. 


1. Did puéri quondam érant, altér egricdlae filiiis, Caius 
ndminitiis, altér égéniis et mistr, ex vicd finitimd, Marciis. 
2. Filltis agricdlae aspér érit et siiperbiis, facié riibra et nigris 
cipillis. 3. Marcum, puérum mistram, saepé jurgiis ét milé- 
dictis licessébit ; saepé étiam biciild hiiméros pulsibit. 4. 
Itiqué Marciis cum piiniré maximé ciipiébat. 


(o- and -ero STEMS.) 


7ranslation.—1. There were once two boys, one a farmer's 
son called Caius, the other poor and wretched, from the neigh- 
bouring village (named) Marcus, 2. The farmer's son was 
harsh and proud, with a red face and black hair. 3. He often 
provoked Marcus, the wretched boy, with quarrels and insults ; 
often also he beat him with a stick. 4. And so Marcus ae 
cially wished to punish him. 


Retranslation into Latin.—1. There were two schoolboys 
(disctpitlo-), the one of great size (statiira-) called (appellato-) 
Lucius, the other of small size, Publius. 2. Lucius had (tr. 
thcre-was to L.) a little coat (¢dnia-), Publius a big one (do 
not tr. ‘one’), 3. ‘ Publius,’ (voc. see declension) says (inguit) 
Lucius, ‘ your coat is not suitable (#ddneo- a-) to you (dat.), nor 
mine (meo-a-) to me. 4. ‘I wish (2d/o), therefore (dgiti#r), to ex- 
change (commiitd-) coats.’ 


Exercise XVIII 


1. Pémétum autem érat agricolae, jam p6mdrum miaturdrum 
plénum, 2. Inter mils preestibit fink maximis riiberrimisque 
pomis, 3. Illi pdmé édéré agricdlé filium vétabit; is timen 
dliquands finam carpébat, et maximé sub vespérum, hora féré 
antéquam agricdli ex agris rediré consuévit. 4. Vidébit Mar- 
cus; consilium callidum pict. 5. ere malum illam Pulchram 


rimds ‘vidat, crébrés in eum Lipillds conjicit. 


7ranslation.—1. But the farmer had an orchard, now full of 
ripe apples (Admo-n.). 2. Among the apple-trees (md/o-; names 
of trees in o- are fem.) one stood first with its biggest and reddest 
apples, 3. The farmer used to forbid his son to eat those 
apples; he, however, sometimes used to pick one, and espe- 
cially towards evening, about (fe?) an hour before the farmcr 
was accustomed to return from the fields. 4. Marcus used to 
see him; he prepares a cunning plan, 5. He watches near that 
beautiful apple-tree, armed with a pointed stick ; when he sees 
the bad boy among the branches of the apple-tree, he throws a 
number of (crebro-, adj.) pebbles at him, 


Note.—After plenus, gen.; or abl., ‘filled with.’ 3. Maximé, 
adverbs from adj. in o are formed in @; Adrd, abl., exp. ‘ata 
point of time’; anteguam, conjunction; ant’, prep., anted or 
ant?, adv., all = before. Afilus, subst., malus, adj., bad, 


Retranslation.—1. But Publius was unwilling (#d/- = ne-vd/-) 
to exchange his own coat for Lucius’ coat (abl.). 2, When- 
Lucius-tried (cdmdto- dep., abl. abs.) to snatch away (abripére) 
the coat by force (v7), Publius with many tears (/aer/ma-) cried 
out, (ciimfta-) and asked (rdgu-) the master (see declension, list) 
for help (auxtlio- n.). [N.B.—Verbs of asking and teaching 
take two accusatives, having two direct objects, the person and 
the thing.] 3. The master, who taught (ddce-) the boys not only 
(ndn sd/um) the Latin (Zdtino- a-) language (/ingua-) but also 
(std Miam) their duties (eficio- n,), after-hearing (audilo- a- 





pass. part.) the affair (re- ab]. abs.) orders (j#d2-) Lucius to give 
back (redd-) the big coat to Publtus, 4. ‘ You were acting (dg-) 
unjustly (injust?), because (gudd@) you were snatching away 
(abrigi-) from (dd) Publius the coat which (gwae) was his,’ 


Exercise XIX. 


1. Caius descendére ndn audét; impétum & tergd timét ; 
non timen 4 proelid abstinére pidtest, 2. Itique pomi 4 milé 
arripit, et in Marcum iritiis conjicit. 3. Héram féré pugnitum 
est. 4. Caius intérim poma multd in sinum colligit; tum biciild 
ill6 Actit6 Marcum minitiis, sé ddmum récipit. 5. Iti Marcum 
agricdlae rélinquit, qui iritiis advéniébat ad malum pdmis 
niditam. 


For Translation.—1. Descend-, climb down; aude-, dare; 
4 tergi, in rear, behind ; Wme-, fear ; tdmén, however ; proelio-, 
n., battle; adsting-, refrain. 2. arript-, pull off; irdto-, angry 
(use Eng. adv.) ; conjici-, see last Ex.,5. 3. Hdra-, hour; acc. 
expresses duration of time ; fér%, almost ; pugnatum est (neut.), 
it was fought; the fight lasted. 4. Jntérim, meanwhile; sinum, 
breast (of coat) ; fold used as a pocket ; collig, gather, in + acc. 
after a verb of motion ; #/o-, that, demonstrative pronoun (abl. 
of instrument); mindto-, threatening, dep. pf. part. ; réctpt, 
betake ; domum, Ex. xv. 4, note. 

Retranslation.—1. When Marcus threatened (abl. abs.) an 
attack (acc.), Caius did not dare to come down from (ex abl.) 
the apple-tree. 2, The apples thrown-down (dZecto-) by Caius, 
Marcus gathered-up, 3. The boys spatter (esferg-) the farmer's 
face with juice (sico-) of apples. 4. One was struck (pu/sa-) by 
the farmer with a stick; the other hid (cé/a-) himself among 
the branches of the apple-tree, 


(Zo be continued.) 


Query Column, 


General. 


1. D. H. J.—Yes; it will appear in our columns, 


2. ANxious.—(1) ‘Twisden’s Theoretical Mechanics, (2) 
Two. (3) Seience and Art Department, South Kensington ; 
small local fee. (4) Published at S. K., price 6d. 


Algebra. 
1. H, A.—Sum 2 terms of the series— 
1.2.5 + 3.4.7 + 5.6.9 + 7.8.11 + &e. 
(Student's Algebra.) 
The nth term = (2% — 1) X 2” X (22 + 3) 
= 22 (2n — 1) (2” + 3) 
= an (4n* + 4n — 3) 
= 82° + 8? — 
.*. Sum = 8 (13 + 2° + 3° +... + ni) 
+ 8 (12 + 2? + 3° +... + n*) 
—6(1+24+3+..+ 2) 
= 8 (“sy 
2 


+8 [" (2 + slow + »] 


+ 6 [; (” +1] 
= 2[n(n + 1p + 4204 + ») (28 + 1) 
3 








— an (n + 1) 

= fu (n + 1) [62 (2 + 1) + 4(2" + 1) — 9) 
= dn (n + 1) (6n* + 6n + 8n + 4 — 9) 

= fv (a + 1) (6n* + 14” — 5). 
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"No. 15. 


. 18,8 
rants 
10,493 + 2 
28,811. 


No. 17. 


+ 2,309,763. 

15,178,658. 
. 11,992 + 2, 
. 28,604. 


No, 19. 
4. 9,327 
He de 
- 1,566,301. 
15,945,35 
No. 21. 
+ 57,139,330. 
ry ey ft 


9,660 + 
3,496. 


No. 23. 


+ 7,952,700. 

. 17,890,136. 
. 11,992. 

4. 16,310 + §. 


No. 16, 


“3. 8615 + 7. 


2. 4,545,523. 
3. 3,912,564. 
4 12,987. 


No. 18, 
IL. 37,495,692. 
2. i er 


3. 17,107. 
4 12,106 +1 


No. 20. 


*) I, 233,496. 
_ 2 14,967,654. 


3: 30,716. 
4- 10,719 + 2 


No. 22. 


I. 471,960, 
2. 11,850,613, 
3 30,823. 
4 12,059 +1. 


No. 24. 


I. 322,992. 
2. 2,224,209, 
3- 1,999. 

4. 7,689 + 3. 


eee 


INSPECTION OF A BOARD SCHOOL. 


Grammar. 


STANDARD VI, 


What is an affix? What does the affix av denote ? 
What is a prefix? What does the word ‘scribe’ 
mean? What does ‘transcribe’ mean? What part 
of the word means over? Explain describe and pre- 
scribe, What prefix means round? Give words with 
it in. Name a word with the prefix ‘cis.’ Give its 
meaning. How can you tell an adjective sentence ? 
Analysed and parsed orally from blackboard :—‘ There 
was one little bird that often came into our house,’ 


STANDARD IV, 


What is a regular verb? Name some, Is the verb 
Jove regular or irregular? Why regular? What tense 
is break? . Regular or irregular? Why irregular? 
What do you mean by mood? Name the moods, 


What is the mood of the verb int his sentence—‘ Give - 


me the book’? Why imperative? Now form some 
sentences containing imperative moods, Why are 
pronouns.used? What pronouns do you know? 
Name all the personal pronouns, What person is 
‘I’? Why first person? , Give another pronoun cor- 
‘ responding with I, but plural numiber. What case is 
‘her’ in this sentence:—‘ Her sister came to 
school’? Is ‘her’ always possessive case? -Now 
form a sentence with ‘her’ in the Objective case. 
How are compound personal pronouns formed? 
How is ‘herself’ parsed in the: sentence ‘She hurt 
herself’? 





STANDARD II, 


Picked out nouns and verbs from a page in reading 
book. Books were then closed, and Inspeetor asked 
for all the kinds of nouns they. knew. Why is 
Edward a proper noun? Now make a few sentences 
containing some proper nouns. Inspector held up a 
book and asked if itwasanoun. Whatkind of a noun 
is book? Why common? Name all the common 
nouns you can see in this class-room. Now say somes 
thingabout this (holding up a pen), ‘Pen writes.’ 
You have got another kind of word.here, what.is it? 
Why verb? ‘Tell me six verbs.~.How you tell 
the difference between a noun and a AE 3 _—. oo 


Tor. 


The following Tot was placed on board and used 
for Standards IV., V., and VI. :— 


£908,763 14s. rofd., £87 198. 9}d., £59,067 
138. 11d., £485,072 178. 4d., £70,461 4s. 54d., 
pple 19s. 84d., £49 15s. 39d. £908,546 
138. 83d., £5,947 78. 74d., £489,648 15s, rofd. 


Music. 


Division IV. 
Time Tests :— 


[2 sana —|2 ean all's il: [aan a} 
[2 aapaa [1 1 jl 1/1 : foal | 


Lar Test :— 
| dtad' || sfnmr || dt,sd' || dtd's || dsfn || 

Note Test (Minor Mode) :— 
niliseldltntldttilsetl»lti 

Note Test (Containing a transition of one remove) :— 
Key F.—dsfrndsmardrstr'd'ad “sl 
snraftd 

Division III. 


Song sung:—‘ A Rivulet’ and ‘ Spring Sorig.’ 
Time Tests :— 
[usdra itdsas [roe i sLatsa} 
[ts :1 [2 — [1 


Ear Tests :— 
| sfm jj d'td' || sfes || mrd jj d'tl |i mfs || 


Note Tests (Printed on Blackboard) :— 


Key Eh—nsdadtilsfnfsfesd'ans d. 
Key Aph—darfinmrdtdtaltdfrseda 


Only four scholars out of 227 were re-classified. 
A girl was placed in Standard III. for reading and 
writing, and in Standard II. for arithmetic. Two 
boys in Standard IV. were placed in Standard III. 
for writing, and a boy in Standard VI. in Standard V, 
for arithmetic. Inspector was very searching when 
inspecting the various rooms, offices, &c, ; asked how 
often ashes were removed and offices washed out. 
Pupil Teachers’ needlework minutely examined, 
their examination papers shown to them. by. Sub- 
Inspector and errors pointed out, 
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ENTERTAINING READERS 


ABC Book Price 1d | INFANTS’ READER Price 4d.| STANDARD IL Price 9d. 
PRIMER .. , 24.\STANDARDI. .. ,, 8d.|/STANDARDIII, ,, 1s. 
STANDARD IV. (ready shortly) Price 1s. 3d. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY. 


Mr, E. New, Head Master Southwick Board School, Sussex :—‘I consider them to be the BEST 
I have seen during an experience of 44 years.’ 

Mr. P. Poynter, Head Master Board School, Ruarden :—‘ If I, a Head Master sipce 1858, may be 
allowed to judge, I should say Dr. Beach’s Books for lower standards are the best in the market." 


The Head Master W an School, Ealing, London :—‘ Dr. Beach’s Readers are the finest little 
books (Infants) of their kind I have ever seen. 
(Intaney't Head Mistress Granby Road Board School, Manchester :—‘ Charmed with them,’ 

nfants’ books). 

Mr. Thos, C. Elliot, Head Master Sp eld Boys’ Board School, Sheffield;—‘ Dr. Beach’s 
New Readers will, I am sure, be popular; they are original and “ Entertaining,” We had demonstrative 

f of the latter at home. I placed them in the hands af my children, and we had to use rather urgent 

nguage at “ meal-time” to get them to lay them aside to have their food.’ 

Mr. Herbert Wills, Head Master Halliwell Road School, Bolton ;—I am charmed with your 
New Infant Readers,’ ‘ 

Mrs. ey, Head Mistress Beech Lane Schools, Macclesfield :—‘ Will make the Reading lessons 
longed-for by the children. I am having them throughout the school for the coming year.’ 

Mr. J, T. Titchener, Head Master het pew po School, Whitcharch ;—~‘ Certain to be great 
favourites with the scholars. ‘They are very original and full of interest.’ 

Mr. G. H. Pitt, Head Master Ardsley Board School, Barnsley:—‘I have seen Standard. I. and 
am delighted with it; it is quite out of the ordinary run of Reading B If the others are equal to it, I 
shall never rest until I have a full set throughout the school,’ 4 

Mr. J. Porter, Head Master Manse School, Hereford :—‘The books are novel, and are 
quite a new departure from the ordinary School Reader, and altho full of fun and amusement, I find a 
vein of good instruction underlying all the stories, so that the books will not only amuse, but will help materially 
to sharpen the wits of the scholar, These books will be gratefully welcomed by all teachers into whose 
hands they may fall.’ Y 

Mr. F. Baxter, B.A., Head Master Boys’ Board School, Bideford :— M are enraptured b 
Dr, Beach’s Entertaining Reader No. 2.’ dow , 

Mr. Thos. W. wes y Head Master Christ Church Schools, Staffs. :—‘I like Dr, Beach's 
Readers very much indeed, and so do the children ; this is a conclusive proof that they are “ entertaining.” ’ 

Mr, T. Morgan, Pricey Street Boys’ National School, Carmarthen :—‘ Having thuch 
about the excellency of Dr. Beach's Entertaining Readers, I shall be very pleased to receive mens of 
Standards I, and ITI. 

The Head Mistress of a Large 





Infants’ School (average upwards ef 800) :—* kindly 
sande ee Ore oS Ae dee Rishon seen ies bas eettansntel wo we Wy LE 

Mr. T. Archey, Head Master Certified Industrial Boys’ School, York ;—‘A few days ago I was 
speaking to one of H.M.Ls respecting Reading Books. He spoke very highly of Dr, Beach's Entertaining 
Readers.’ 
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